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Intercultural Education 


HE past ten years have seen a tre- 
mendous growth of int.est in the 
United States in intergroup, or inter- 
cultural, education. So far, this interest 
has hardly penetrated the South, in spite 
of the fact that the South has a more 
clear-cut problem in intergroup relations 
than most other sections of the country. 
This is not surprising, perhaps, when we 
stop to realize that the idea of inter- 
cultural education developed in the North 
to meet the problem of assimilating mil- 
lions of immigrants who settled there. 
Newcomers to the United States — par- 
ticularly those from Southeastern Europe 
— brought with them cultural traditions 
different from those of the majority of 
Americans. In earlier days, it was possible 
simply to ignore such differences and pro- 
ceed on the assumption that groups of 
varying cultures had only to be thrown 
into our nation’s “melting pot” in order 
to emerge as ideal, well adjusted Ameri- 
cans. Our public schools aimed at pro- 
ducing a single kind of citizen — the “typi- 
cal American”. 


One-third of a Nation 


This haphazard approach, with its em- 
phasis on conformity, soon proved unsat- 
isfactory. Differences continued to exist, 
and intergroup friction and hostilities con- 
tinued also. Even today, it is an inescap- 
able fact that millions of Americans — 
Negroes, Latin-Americans, Indians, Ori- 
entals, Jews, Catholics, and recent immi- 
grants — are subject to varying degrees of 
discrimination and segregation. One wri- 
ter believes that “considerably more than 


one-third of the nation is in some way 
excluded from the fullest participation in 
the American community.” * 


It is no wonder, then, that there is a 
growing awareness of the whole problem 
of group relations and an increasing in- 
terest in positive programs designed to 
improve them. “Intercultural education’ 
is the inclusive term for such programs. 
Actually, the term is not a very fitting one. 
True enough, the movement it describes 
attempts to foster through the schools a 
better understanding and appreciation 
among groups of different cultural back- 
grounds; but, more important, it is an 
effort to educate children in the whole 
meaning of democracy. 


A Comprehensive Program 


The program of intercultural education, 
as it is sponsored by many schools, teach- 
ers, and national organizations, extends far 
beyond the classroom. It is not merely a 
set of subjects to be taught at a particular 
point in the curriculum, but a part of the 
total educational process in the school 
community. Its leaders believe the pro- 
gram must be carried into the everyday 
activities of the students. Thus it includes 
the teaching and practice of democracy in 
school administration, student govern- 
ment, extra-curricular activities, and 
school-community relations. 

The intercultural education movement 
has developed rapidly — and with an im- 
pressive amount of support—in almost 
every part of the country except the 
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South. The Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation, established thirteen years ago, has 
been a pioneer in this development. Both 
the National Education Association and 
the American Council on Education have 
given it their support and encouragement. 
School systems throughout the country 
have associated themselves with the move- 
ment in increasing numbers, and there 
is a growing body of literature, both pop- 
ular and professional, on intercultural 
problems and practices. 

In its present experimental stage, the 
movement is difficult to evaluate. It pre- 
sents —to the layman at least —a hodge- 
podge of varying approaches whose ef- 
fectiveness in building democratic atti- 
tudes is hard to gauge. It is possible, how- 
ever, to sift out several main lines of 
approach. 


Minority Cultures 

First, of course, is that phase of the 
program literally implied by the title 
intercultural. education; that is, programs 
designed to develop respect for the cul- 
tures of minority groups. This approach 
emphasizes the contributions of various 
groups to our civilization by such methods 
as the study of foreign cultures, joint cele- 
bration of religious holidays like Easter 
and Passover, observation of Negro His- 
tory Week, organization of international 
festivals or exhibits, and study of the 
achievements of outstanding members of 
various minority groups. 

Other approaches carry the program 
further toward its broad goal of demo- 
cratic education. Most schools with active 
programs of intercultural education com- 
bine some or all of the following methods. 

Most important is the practice of demo- 
cratic living in the school itself by both 
faculty and students. Frequently, schools 
which were supposedly teaching democ- 
racy have been guilty of discrimination 
and prejudice in their own teaching staffs 
and administration. More and more, how- 
ever, the trend has been for schools to 
practice what they preach — for teachers, 
children, and administrators to plan and 
work cooperatively. This approach is ba- 
sic, for democracy must be lived as well 
as talked about. 

In democratic school systems, such as 
those reported in Detroit, Mich., Gary, 
Ind., and Springfield, Mass., teachers and 
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children feel that they have a part in 
determining school activities; prejudices 
and stereotypes are discovered and cor- 
rected, and lasting democratic habits are 
developed. 

The famed “Springfield Plan” is perhaps 
the most notable example of all such 
school systems. Here, a democratic ad- 
ministration assures teachers, children, 
and parents — regardless of race, religion, 
or national origin —a share in the school 
program. All school activities are organ- 
ized around a basic emphasis on coopera- 
tion and democratic living. Students, for 
example, not only have considerable op- 
portunity for self-government in school, 
but are also included in the community’s 
Parent-Teacher Associations. In fact, self- 
government is so completely developed in 
the senior high schools that students have 
charge of all activities except curriculum 
problems. The curriculum, also, and such 
community activities as are sponsored by 
the schools, stress the importance of all 
groups working cooperatively. 

The impact and success of this program 
have been obvious to all observers. As one 
enthusiastic high school student put it: 
“The Springfield Plan has given all the 
children an equal chance at success... 
My friends and I realize what democracy 
has done for us and this knowledge makes 
us try all the harder to cooperate.” 

Closely allied with the actual practices 
of democracy in the schools are two other 
approaches: the study of democracy in 
theory and in practice and the relating of 
findings of psychology and social science 
to the problems of human relations. 


Ideals and Practices 

Children not only need to learn and 
practice democratic attitudes and conduct, 
but also to learn why they do so. In order 
to prepare their students realistically for 
the conflicts they will need in daily life, 
both in and out of school, many schools 
emphasize programs analyzing democratic 
ideals in the light of existing practices. 
By pointing up democracy as a way of 
freedom, cooperation, and mutual under- 
standing — through such means as study 
of the Bill of Rights and the Four Free- 
doms — teachers hope to stimulate young 
people in developing sound standards to 
apply to life situations. And by contrast- 
ing democratic ideals with our actual 
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practices, they help children gain an hon- 
est picture of their communities and a 
realization that, despite our democratic 
ideals, we still have many unsolved prob- 
lems in group relations. 

But the “ideals-versus-practice” ap- 
proach can be disillusioning to children if 
they are not brought to understand the 
reasons for the existence of prejudice and 
discrimination. Intercultural education 
therefore includes the study of scientific 
facts about the basic similarity of man- 
kind; the lack of correlation between race, 
culture, and innate ability; the causes of 
prejudice and discrimination, and their 
effects upon personality and society. Such 
practices as “scapegoating” and “rumor 
spreading” are often singled out and 
studied, along with an analysis of the 
economic, social, historical, and psycho- 
logical factors causing intergroup friction. 


Self-examination 

When students turn these realistic ap- 
proaches upon themselves and their own 
communities —as did Detroit high school 
students when they studied their city’s 
slums in the light of what they had learned 
about prejudice and discrimination in 
housing and employment — they gain both 
insight into their own attitudes and an 
awareness of the problems confronting 
them as citizens of a democracy. 

All these phases of intercultural educa- 
tion are based on the premise that preju- 
dice is not inborn but learned —in the 
family, the community, and the school. 
As one mother put it, “No, these little 
children do not have prejudice . . . The 
trouble is that children have parents. 
Parents teach them to hate.” 

There is a growing tendency in the 
intercultural education movement to rec- 
ognize that the adult community is of 
prime importance in any attempt to devel- 
op healthy ideals and attitudes. Influences 
in the home and in the outside community 
can limit or even destroy the school’s 
effectiveness. Consequently, many pro- 
grams give first place to efforts aimed at 
making the school an integral part of the 
community. Children are taught to use 
their neighborhoods as learning laborato- 
ries, parents are brought into school activi- 
ties so that they can learn what the 
schools are doing. and teachers play an 
active part in community organizations. 
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The results of such school-community 
cooperation are often strikingly successful. 
Here again, the Springfield program is 
notable. Adult education is one of its 
mainsprings. Community forums on im- 
portant current issues, a school employ- 
ment bureau which takes vigorous action 
to overcome economic prejudice against 
its graduates, close school cooperation with 
the city’s press and civic organizations, 
and a real effort to give parents a part in 
school planning and activity — these are 
some of the methods by which the Spring- 
field school system attempts to create a 
democratic climate of opinion in the com- 
munity. 

Another highly important aspect of the 
intercultural education movement — al- 
though one barely. touched on here — is 
that of teacher training. Obviously, teach- 
ers themselves are the backbone of the 
program. Unless they have the necessary 
knowledge and skills, they will be unable 
to impart the concept of intercultural 
democracy to their students. As a result, 
training in the aims and methods of inter- 
cultural education has been increasingly 
stressed both in teachers colleges and in- 
service training. In the latter field, the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education has 
been one of the most active agencies. It 
gives aid and advice to numerous school 
systems and to individual teachers; it con- 
ducts annual workshops for teachers, 
school administrators, and community 
workers; and it helps teachers experiment 
with new teaching methods and materials. 


Organizational Support 


The decision of the most powerful 
teacher organization in the country, the 
National Education Association, to support 
the drive for democratic education in the 
schools has given a strong impetus to 
better teacher training. The Association’s 
Executive Committee has declared: “If 
the forces of disharmony and prejudice 
are to be controlled, our schools must 
teach young people to recognize the rights 
of minorities ... . More and more teachers 
must assume responsibility for the educa- 
tion of our youth to respect the integrity 
of all individuals of our society . . . Educa- 
tion in mutual understanding should begin 
in kindergarten and continue throughout 
the university.” 
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What does all this mean to the South? 
Does intercultural education have any- 
thing to contribute to the problem of 
human relations in this region? 

In considering the possibilities of a pro- 
gram of intercultural education in any 
region, there are two important factors 
to consider. First, there is the basic prin- 
ciple that has emerged from all the ex- 
perimentation so far: that intercultural 
education, to be effective, should be prac- 
ticed as well as preached. The teaching of 
democracy as a subject separate and apart 
is of questionable value; it should be re- 
lated, through actual experience and prac- 
tice, to life in both the school community 
and the world outside. 

Second, intercultural education, as a 
force for reducing friction and building 
democratic unity, has two basic limitations 
— what the school is allowed to do by its 
community, and what the school as an 
educational force is equipped to do, even 
if it is given -a free hand by the com- 
munity. 

In the South, the segregated school 
system would greatly curtail any program 
of intercultural education. Segregated 
schools give white and Negro children no 
opportunity to work together, develop 
common interests, and actually practice 
many of the principles they study. As a 
result, even if they are taught the ideals of 
cultural democracy, they learn them in a 
way largely divorced from day-to-day life. 
Furthermore, held back by poverty, lack 
of training and experience, and fear of 
disturbing the racial status quo, Southern 
school systems have developed few teach- 
ers either willing or able to undertake the 
job of intercultural education. 


For More Understanding 


In spite of these obstacles, a modified 
program of intercultural education is both 
feasible and highly desirable in the South. 
The need is pressing for greater under- 
standing between the two races. Lack of 
contact between Negroes and whites, en- 
forced by custom and legal segregration, 
effectively prevents either group from ac- 
quiring first-hand knowledge of the other. 
And lack of knowledge breeds mutual 
prejudice and fear. Common interests, 
more easily developed and maintained in 
a simple society, are disappearing with the 
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rapid development of industrialization and 
urbanization in the South. The gulf be- 
tween the races will continue to widen 
unless a conscious, sustained effort is made 
to bridge the gap. 

The most fruitful use which the South 
can make of the findings of intercultural 
education elsewhere—at least, at the 
present time— would be to concentrate 
upon those activities which are permissible 
within the legal framework of separate 
schools. The educational approach to the 
problem of democratic human relations 
has long been championed by the South 
in opposition to legal or political action. 
Consequently, some limited techniques, 
such as the “contributions” approach and 
the emphasis on democratic ideals and 
goals, should be acceptable in school pro- 
grams. 


Equal Opportunity 


On another level, correction of inequi- 
ties in educational opportunities, teachers’ 
salaries, school equipment, and school ad- 
ministration can do a great deal to further 
better group relations. Through their or- 
ganizations, Negro and white teachers can 
work and act together, finding common 
ground in such problems as salaries, school 
appropriations, and professional interests. 


Basically, the job in the South is one 
of improving the community concept of 
democracy, in order that the community 
itself will see the necessity of a realistic 
program of democratic education in its 
schools. This is a job for the leaders in 
both schools and community organizations. 
As parents and citizens, they can work 
through their Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, their churches, civic clubs, unions, 
and other groups. They can find out what 
their schools and their teachers are doing 
—or not doing —to promote better group 
understanding. They can _ investigate 
teaching practices and examine courses 
and textbooks — and then push effectively 
for elimination of objectionable practices 
and materials. 


Above all, educators and civic leaders 
must make their communities aware of 
the problems and shortcomings of a de- 
mocracy divided by group hostility and 
fear and nullified by the denial of oppor- 
tunity to millions of its citizens. 

—Jane P. Simpson 
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Maryland Tackles Race Relations 
As a Public Responsibility 


The job of bettering race relations in the South has been left for the most 
part to interracial committees and other voluntary groups made up of private 
citizens. So far, the States have shown little disposition to view race relations 
as a matter of government responsibility. Only in two border States — Ken- 
tucky and Maryland —are there official bodies directly concerned with the 
problem. Feeling that the readers of New South would be interested in the 
functions of one such official group, the Southern Regional Council asked the 
Rev. Thomas C. Allen, then chairman of the Department of Race Relations of 
the Virginia Council of Churches, to prepare the following article on the 
Maryland Commission. Mr. Allen recently joined the staff of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, as Co-Secretary of the De- 


partment of Race Relations. 


By Thomas C. Allen 


N APRIL, 1942, the people of Baltimore 

found themselves faced with a serious 
problem in race relations. Many persons, 
white as well as colored, had been dis- 
turbed by the high incidence of police 
brutality toward Negroes in the city. Since 
the appointment of the existing police 
commissioner in September, 1938, nine 
Negroes had been killed by members of 
the Baltimore police force, and in not a 
single case had the policeman involved 
been brought to trial. 

Public protest reached its peak in mid- 
April, shortly after the Grand Jury re- 
versed itself and refused to indict a white 
patrolman who had shot and killed Private 
Thomas E. Broadus, a Negro soldier. The 
Grand Jury action was all the more 
remarkable in view of the circumstances 
of the case, about which there seemed to 
be little dispute. The soldier and the po- 
liceman had become involved in an argu- 
ment, which resulted in a violent struggle. 
In. the course of the fight, the Negro freed 
himself and fled. While he was running, 
the policeman shot him in the back and 
killed him. The report of the Governor’s 
Commission later pointed out that “even if 
we accept the officer’s account of the epi- 
sode, the soldier’s only offense was an 
assault upon a police officer, and for this 
grade of offense the killing of a fugitive 
to prevent his escape was not justified in 
law.” 

The Grand Jury heard the evidence and 
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found a presentment of “unlawful homi- 
cide” against the policeman; but a few 
days later, without hearing further wit- 
nesses, the Grand Jury rescinded its action 
and the case was dismissed. 

Public reaction to this incident had 
hardly had time to form before another 
one occurred. Three Negro soldiers were 
standing on the same street corner when 
a patrolman walked up and told them to 
move on. They hesitated, replying that 
they were just talking together. The po- 
liceman shook his nightstick at them and 
said: “Do you want to get what Broadus 
got?” The soldiers jumped the policeman, 
and a riot squad was called. When it 
arrived, the prostrate officer was picked 
up, but no arrest was made. It was soon 
after this incident that a mass meeting of 
Negroes was called and plans were made 
for a visit to the Governor in Annapolis. 


Petition to the Governor 


The Assembly of Negro Citizens in An- 
napolis on April 24, 1942, represented some 
150 organizations, including church, labor, 
civic, business, political, and fraternal 
groups. In an interview with the Gover- 
nor, the body presented a petition recom- 
mending the following action: 

(1) Investigation of police adminis- 
tration in the Negro areas of 
Baltimore; 

(2) Appointment of uniformed Negro 
policemen; 








(3) Negro representation in all insti- 
tutions operated for Negroes; 

(4) Official support for President 
Roosevelt’s executive order for- 
bidding discrimination in war 
work based on race, creed, or 
color. 

On May 18 following the assembly, the 
Commission on Problems Affecting the 
Negro Population was established by 
emergency legislation, supported by the 
necessary three-fifths of the members of 
the General Assembly. 


A Representative Membership 


The legislation provided for a Commis- 
sion of eighteen members — twelve white 
and six Negro— who were designated by 
name. The eighteen members included 
four business men, four lawyers, two edu- 
cators, two civic leaders, two physicians, 
one labor leader, one social worker, one 
minister, and one personnel executive. 
The initial members were appointed for 
rotating terms of three years each, with 
the provision that future appointments 
would be made by the Governor for terms 
of nine years. All of the members agreed 
to serve on a voluntary basis, with no 
compensation other than expenses. 


The Commission met for the first time 
on May 27, 1942. In addition to the mem- 
bers, Governor Herbert R. O’Conor and 
Baltimore’s Mayor Howard W. Jackson 
were present. It was agreed that the 
Commission should give careful considera- 
tion to the matters presented by the Negro 
citizens in their conference with the Gov- 
ernor. Accordingly, the Commission di- 
vided itself into six committees of three 
members each in the fields of housing, 
police and liquor license problems, health, 
education, employment, and problems in 
the counties. With the exception of the 
last-named committee, they were to limit 
their task for the most part to the metro- 
politan area of Baltimore. 


The committees did an excellent job of 
assembling the facts in the areas assigned 
to them, and in the light of their findings 
they made certain specific recommenda- 
tions. These were considered and ap- 
proved by the Commission as a whole and 
were subsequently published as an official 
document. 

Following the formal presentation of its 
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work to the Governor, the Commission 
was made a permanent body, with pro- 
vision for election of an executive secre- 
tary and a budgetary appropriation of 
$8,000 for each biennium. The regular 
members of the.Commission continued to 
serve on a voluntary basis, the executive 
secretary giving such time as the work of 
the Commission demanded. 

A thorough evaluation of the work of 
the Commission to date would be too 
lengthy to present here. But it is possible 
to point out some of the evidences of 
progress in race relations since its forma- 
tion. The Commission does not claim full 
credit for all the advances that have been 
made, but there is no doubt that its in- 
fluence has been considerable. The com- 
pilation of the Report itself was no small 
achievement. While all of its recommen- 
dations have not as yet been realized, it 
presented a positive, constructive pro- 
gram for a good many years to come. 

The police situation in Baltimore has 
greatly improved. At present, the city 
police force includes twenty-six Negro 
members — twenty-three policemen and 
three policewomen. Their record has been 
commendable, and one of the patrolmen 
has been promoted to sergeant. 


Transportation Laws 


An effort has been made to secure the 
repeal of laws requiring segregation in 
transportation — an experience shared by 
Virginia. While these efforts were not suc- 
cessful in either State, it is felt that a 
definite gain was made in having the 
matter presented on the floor of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and discussed in committee. 
It is significant that in Maryland the effort 
received the support of the Governor. 
During consideration of the measure, in- 
troduced by State Senator Milton Altfeld, 
Governor O’Conor is quoted as saying: 
“It is inconsistent to keep on the statute 
books an antiquated law which is offensive 
to, and unnecessarily restrictive upon the 
group we are trying to help.” 

In the realm of education, a step for- 
ward was taken in 1945 with the building 
of the George Washington Carver High 
School, which gives vocational training to 
Negro boys and girls. The appointment of 
Mr. Elmer A. Henderson as Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools has made 
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for decided improvement in the adminis- 
tration of the Negro schools. Baltimore has 
thus become one of the few cities in the 
Southern and border States with a Negro 
educator serving in this position. While 
much remains to be accomplished in the 
school system before equalization of fa- 
cilities and opportunities will be realized, 
a sound beginning has been made. 

Most of the problems require continuing 
long-range programs. It can be said that 
the housing situation has eased somewhat 
in Baltimore, though no real solution has 
yet been found and there is still an acute 
shortage of housing units for Negro citi- 
zens. While some of the war-time gains 
in the employment field have been held, 
there is a very real limitation on job op- 
portunities for Negro workers. In the area 
of health, the death rate as a result of 
tuberculosis is still four times as great 
among Negroes as among whites. 

It is generally agreed that Maryland has 
not yet found any complete answer to this 
problem of peoples getting along together 
and sharing in the'privileges and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. Actually, the Com- 
mission has been an experiment, operated 
on a relatively small scale. A more sub- 
stantial budget would be highly desirable, 
for it would make possible a full time 
executive with a sufficiently large staff to 
give guidance and coordination to the 
many community groups which are in- 
terested in achieving better race relations. 
But, despite the Commission’s limitations, 
it has brought about a growing public sen- 
sitivity to its problems and a greater will- 
ingness by a growing number of pro- 
gressive citizens to work for a better day. 





Notes and Comments 


Following the -Southwide Meeting on 
Human and Civil Rights last February, 
SRC asked all those who had attended to 
report any subsequent meetings on the 
same subject. To date, 47 such meetings 
have been reported. Of these, 20 grew, 
directly or indirectly, out of the Southwide 
Meeting and represented a total attend- 
ance of 2,100. The remaining 27 meetings, 
with a total attendance of 1,538, had no 
connection with the Southwide Meeting — 
except for a mutual concern with strength- 
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ening human rights in the South. There 
have been many other meetings, discus- 
sion groups, workshops, and so on, not 
included in these figures. This accounting 
included only those meetings reported di- 
rectly to the Council by someone who was 
in attendance. SRC will welcome reports 
from its members and friends of further 
meetings dealing with this vital subject. 


Most timely was a recent publication by 
the Georgia Committee on Interracial Co- 
operation on the subject of “bloc voting”. 
After all the heated nonsense that has 
been spoken and written about the “Negro 
bloc,” this clear, thoughtful analysis comes 
as a welcome relief. The Georgia Com- 
mittee examines a number of elections in 
Georgia in which bloc voting has been an 
issue and comes up with some common- 
sense conclusions. They are: (1) In state 
elections, Negroes are likely to vote in a 
bloc when their right to vote is an issue 
in the campaign; (2) in county and local 
elections, Negroes tend to vote in a bloc 
against candidates who have demonstrated 
a disregard for Negroes’ rights and aspi- 
rations, and for those who have demon- 
strated fairness; (3) in those few counties 
where the Negro vote has come to be ac- 
cepted, and all candidates bid for the votes 
of white and colored alike, there is no 
Negro bloc. As the pamphlet concludes, 
“the trouble with Negroes is the trouble 
with whites—and that is, simply, that 
they’re human beings.” 

Copies of the leaflet can be obtained 
from the Georgia Committee on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, 63 Auburn Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


In the interest of better health, Atlanta 
recently took a commendable step for- 
ward. Emory University, in cooperation 
with Grady Municipal Hospital, now spon- 
sors a weekly clinic for the city’s 37 Negro 
physicians. One Negro doctor comes from 
sixty miles distant to attend the clinic each 
week. Members of the Emory faculty and 
doctors from the staffs of Grady, Lawson 
Veterans’ Hospital, and other local hospi- 
tals conduct the seminars on the various 
medical specialties. This step does much 
to overcome one of the biggest obstacles 
facing Negro doctors — the lack of facili- 
ties and learning opportunities afforded by 
staff membership in a good hospital. 
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A New Use for Local Option 
—Kentucky’s Altered Law 


In 1904 the Kentucky Legislature took 
note of what was then called co-education 
of white and Negro students at Berea 
College and, by enactment of the so-called 
Day Law, required segregated instruction 
in both public and private institutions. 

A separate institution, privately fi- 
nanced, was then opened for the Negro 
students from Berea. This has now be- 
come the Lincoln Institute at Lincoln 
Ridge, Kentucky. Mr. J. M. Tydings, the 
present Executive Director of the founda- 
tion which supports Lincoln Institute, is 
also the Chairman of the Kentucky Divi- 
sion of the Southern Regional Council. 

In the 1948 session of the General As- 
sembly of Kentucky, a considerable effort 
was made to repeal the Day Law. The 
Legislature did not repeal the Day Law, 
but enacted by unanimous vote of both 
houses House Bill No. 447, which reads as 
follows: 

AN ACT relating to education in fields 
related to health, with particular 
reference to the education of, and 
the training of nurses and doctors of 
the Negro race. 

WHEREAS, there is no accredited 
public, or private, agency in Ken- 
tucky where Negro women may ob- 
tain training in the profession of 
nursing, nor are facilities for post- 
graduate training available to Negro 
doctors, and 

WHEREAS, there are adequate pro- 
visions for such training for mem- 
bers of other races within the exist- 
ing facilities of accredited hospitals 
which accept Negro patients. 

Be it enacted by the General As- 

sembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky: 
The provisions of KRS 158.020 shall 
not be construed to prohibit the giv- 
ing of instruction in nursing, medi- 
cine, surgery, or other related 
courses of graduate grade or on the 
profession level, within any hos- 
pital, if the governing body of the 
hospital, by a majority of its mem- 
bers, so elects. 

This has the effect of making it possible 

for hospitals, public or private, to open 


their doors to Negro students. It really 
incorporates the principle of local option, 
which has been found helpful in solving 
many other perplexing problems of public 
policy. 

The Kentucky Division of the Southern 
Regional Council has appointed a Com- 
mittee on Health Education to study the 
best possible way of implementing the 
provisions of the new Act. The members 
of the Committee are: 

Dr. J. A. C. Lattimore, Chairman, repre- 
senting the Negro Medical Association 

Dr. Alice Chenowith Pate, Director of 
Child Care and Maternity, State Depart- 
ment of Health 

Dr. Warren Rehm, Doctor of Medical 
Research, University of Louisville 

Mrs. Anna H. Settle, Attorney 

Mr. Charles T. Steele, Executive Secre- 
tary, Louisville Urban League 

Mrs. Hortense Young, wife of the Chief 
of Staff of the Red Cross Hospital for 
Negroes in Louisville. 

The members of the Committee, or Mr. 
Tydings, will be happy to hear from inter- 
ested persons. The Committee has met 
and decided that its work must be im- 
plemented by good will, and it earnestly 
seeks cooperation and advice. 
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